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A  STORY  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Address  of  DR.  SIMON  POLLAK,  delivered 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
February  Twenty-Seventh,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  One*  1f1f1f1f1f4f1f4f1f1f1fir 


/ESTERN     ENGR.    CO.,    ST.    L. 


James  E. 
Yeatman 


E  have  convened  to  commemorate  the  50th 
%^y  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind*  Thanks  to  the  kind  and  courteous 
invitation  of  the  present  Board  of  Managers.  I  am 
permitted  to  witness  the  Jubilee  thereof,  a  pleasure 
that  does  not  often  come  to  a  founder*  This  pleas- 
ure should  be  shared  with  my  life-long  associate  in 
such  works,  by  your  friend  and  mine,  the  venera- 
ble Mr*  James  E*  Yeatman,  who,  I  know,  is  held 
in  grateful  memory  by  all  the  older  pupils  of  this  school* 
^This  is  a  fit  opportunity  to  mention  briefly  many  remi- 
niscences and  incidents  of  this  school  during  the  first  half 
century  of  its  existence. 

<fThe  inception  of  a  school  for  the  sightless  was  inspired 
and  demonstrated  by  Mr*  Eli  W*  Whelan,  himself  a  pupil  of   Eli  W.  Whelan 
Mr*  Friedlander,  the  originator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tution  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  United  States  in  1830* 

JfAt  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  St*  Louis,  and  of 
many  other  men  of  known  philanthropic  tendencies,  it  was 
decided  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  organize  such  a  school ; 
to  be  begun  as  a  private  institution  and  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributors*  Not  until  its  practicability  was  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  was  state  aid  to  be  applied  for* 
riTlt  was  a  bold  and  difficult  enterprise,  calling  out  the  best 
energies   of    mind   and  heart*     Happily  men   were  found 


amply  possessed  of  both,  and  the  founding:  of  the  school  was 
determined  upon  and  accomplished* 

*3f  The  school  was  opened  in  a  three-story  building,  on 
Chestnut  Street  between  6th  and  7th  Streets,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1851,  with  three  blind  pupils  who  were  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  purpose  of  successful  experiment ;  their 
names  should  ever  be  prominently  known  in  this  schooL 
These  were  Lizzie  Taylor,  Lizzie  Van  Zaklen  and  Daniel 
Wilkinson* 

9$f The  rapid  development  of  their  mental  ond  musical  facul- 
ties, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  this  school. 

sflf Indeed,  the  triumphal  performances  of  this  vocal  trio,  have 
several  times  been  of  material  aid  in  replenishing:  a  depleted 
treasury,  prior  to  its  becoming:  a  state  institution* 
*#*One  of  the  most  famous  vocalists  of  the  last  century, 
Adelina  Patti,  then  8  years  old,  having:  been  detained  in  this 
city  by  the  river  being:  closed  with  ice,  was  a  daily  visitor 
at  the  school  for  nine  weeks.  She  was  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  Miss  Taylor,  by  whom  she  was  taugfat  many 
beautiful  song:s,  which  later  electrified  larg:e  audiences  in 
Europe  and  America* 

*3fThe  capacity  of  the  house  on  Chestnut  Street  was  soon 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Larger  accommodations  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  were  fortunately  furnished  by  the  larg:e-hearted 
and  generous  Captain  Andrew  Harper,  in  the  double  three- 


story  house  and  ample  grounds  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Howard  Street*  It  was  a  lease  for  five  years 
— free  of  rent* 

tfTThere  the  school  remained  and  prospered  until  the  State 
took  charge  of  it  and  constructed  the  building  you  are  in 
now,  which  in  its  turn  had  to  be  enlarged  three  times*  treb- 
ling its  original  capacity*  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  more 
suitable  site  will  soon  be  found,  and  a  new  and  more  com- 
modious building  erected,  in  answer  to  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  school* 

tff  It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  visit  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
of  the  first  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  aid* 
sflTlt  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  Solons  of  Mis- 
souri that  the  blind  are  susceptible  of  education.  They 
insisted  "that  there  are  only  few  blind  persons  in  Missouri, 
the  United  States  Census  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing* It  would  be  time,  labor  and  money  lost  to  try  to 
teach  the  blind  to  read  or  do  anything  else/'  An  ocular 
demonstration  became  an  imperative  necessity*  To  z^ 
them  an  object  lesson  was  decided  on*  A  part  of  the  school 
(6  pupils)  was  taken  there ;  this  was  attended  with  larger 
expense  than  our  scanty  treasury  could  bear*  The  means 
of  the  excursion  had  to  come  from  elsewhere.  The  principal 
Mr*  Whelan,  the  music  teacher  Mr*  Henry  Robyn,  and 
myself,  went  to  Jefferson  City  on  a  steamer*    Hotel  accom- 
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modations  could  not  be  had;  but  for  the  kind  work  of 
Governor  Stewart  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  housed  us  singly  here 
and  there,  we  would  have  been  in  a  quondary  for  a  night's 
lodging:. 

tff  Permission  was  granted  to  ^ive  on  exhibition  of  the  school 
work  of  the  blind  in  the  holl  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  piano  was  obtained  from  a  skeptical,  but  a  very 
kind  lady.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity  by 
the  Solons,  their  families  and  citizens  of  the  Capitol  of 
Missouri.  The  instrumental  sextet  was  well  received  and 
applauded,  so  was  also  the  recital  of  a  beautiful  poem  by 
Daniel  Wilkinson,  but  the  vocal  duet  of  Lizzie  Taylor, 
Lizzie  Van  Zaklen,  with  the  flute  accompaniment  by 
Daniel  Wilkinson,  created  a  furore  of  excitement.  Ladies 
wept,  gentlemen  dried  their  tears ;  the  cries  for  encores  were 
almost  ceaseless. 

j^TFive  huge  volumes  of  the  embossed  Bible  were  brought 
out,  which  were  read  with  ease  and  emphasis  by  the  six 
pupils.  The  audience  was  told  to  ask  for  any  verse  or 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  assured  that  it  would  be  found  and 
read  by  any  or  all  the  pupils.  This  was  a  challenge  which 
not  many  in  the  audience  would  accept.  Again  songs,  solos, 
duets  and  trios,  with  piano  accompaniment.  The  climax 
was  reached  when  Lizzie  Van  Zaklen  cut  out  and  com- 
menced to  sew  a  calico  dress.  Lizzie  Taylor  did  some 
crochet  work  and  knitting,  and  the  boys  did  some  fine  printing. 
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tffOne  more  song,  only  one  more  song,  was  the  repeated  cry 
of  the  enthusiastic  audience*  This  went  on  until  midnight, 
when  the  exhausted  pupils  were  permitted  to  find  their  rest. 
J8TA11  felt  sure  thot  a  liberal  appropriation  would  be  made 
promptly — but  this  was  a  disappointment.  The  bill  intro- 
duced and  possed  next  day,  gave  the  school  only  $15,000  for 
the  next  five  years,  or  $3,000  a  year,  conditioned,  however, 
that  $10,000,  or  $2,000  per  year,  be  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription also,  so  that  the  school  had  only  $5,000  a  year  to 
go  upon,  which  was  very  penurious,  but  it  had  to  eke  out  its 
existence  on  this  trivial  sum.  This,  however,  became  abso- 
lutely insufficient  a  year  or  two  later,  when  pupils  increased 
in  numbers  and  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  had  to  be 
added.  However,  two  years  later  another  visit  was  made  to 
the  Legislature,  and  we  were  met  as  old  acquaintances. 
All  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  school  had  disappeared. 
There  was  no  difficulty  of  getting  an  appropriation  for  con- 
stantly increasing  pupils  and  teachers,  but  also  for  a  perma- 
nent home  of  our  own.  The  site  of  the  present  school,  and 
the  one-story  building  thereon — a  country  home  of  the  late 
General  Ruland  —  was  purchased  for  $27,000.  Another  General  Ruland 
story  was  added  thereon,  which  answered  our  immediate 
purpose.  Two  years  later  a  third  story  had  to  be  added,  and 
in  1872  two  wings,  four  stories  high,  and  one  more  story  to 
the  central  building,  constituting  the  present  school,  which, 
as  must  be  obvious  to  all,  is  inadequate  for  the  most  moder- 


ate  demands  of  a  modern  school.  Hygienic,  social,  moral 
and  economic  reasons  render  the  present  site  unsuitable  for 
a  school  of  any  kind,  and  least  for  the  blind  of  both  sexes. 
$f  An  enlightened,  liberal  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  come  to 
the  help  of  a  most  worthy  class  of  children  of  the  State. 
The  improvement  of  their  mental  and  physical  status  has 
been  and  always  will  be,  the  great  object  of  the  school,  but 
the  moral  purity  of  the  young  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
State,  must  be  sacredly  guarded  and  scrupulously  preserved. 
^Schools  for  the  blind  must  necessarily  be  in  large  cities, 
where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  lectures,  concerts 
and  churches,  which  are  immense  auxiliaries  to  their  studies. 
Especially  are  sidewalks  indispensable  to  them ;  where  they 
are  taught  and  get  used  to  walk  by  themselves  (  without  a 
guide.  The  blind,  living  and  reared  in  the  country,  never 
dare  attempt  to  walk  without  a  guide.  There  are  always  a 
goodly  number  of  blind  persons  in  large  cities  who  find  their 
way  to  any  part  of  the  city  by  themselves.  The  sidewalk  is 
universally  regarded  as  an  infallible  teacher  of  the  blind. 
*^It  is  needless  to  relate  the  many  successive  steps  which  had 
to  be  taken,  and  the  varied  difficulties  which  from  time  to 
time  came  up  in  the  progress  of  this  school  which  had  to  be 
overcome;  they  are  part  of  the  records  of  the  school,  open 
to  inspection  to  those  who  desire  to  read  them.  The  fact  is 
patent,  that  after  being  a  private  school  five  years,  it  has 
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come  to  be,  and  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
liberally  endowed  and  fairly  provided* 

tff  The  truth  has  also  been  established  and  is  now  generally 
recognized,  that  the  blind  are  susceptible  of  a  high  standard 
of  education ;  that  their  schools  are  parts  of  the  public  free 
school  system  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  and  should  not,  and  cannot  justly  be,  looked  upon  as 
State  charities*  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
funds  of  the  public  schools  as  the  seeing*  The  system  of 
teaching  the  blind  is  necessarily  different  in  form,  requiring 
different  and  more  costly  books  and  other  appliances,  and  in 
addition  personal  maintenance  has  to  be  provided  for  them ; 
this  is  done,  however,  in  some  of  the  highest  educational 
institutions  of  the  land,  and  in  the  army  and  navy  institu- 
tions, so  that  the  claims  of  the  blind  for  a  liberal  education  is 
not  more  onerous  or  extravagant* 

j*TThe  modern  system  of  education  of  the  blind  is  an  im- 
measurable improvement  over  that  of  the  originator,  Mr* 
Valentin  Hany* 

<f With  the  Dot-System  of  Mr*  Louis  Braille,  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  in  the  United  States  in  1859,  and 
which  this  school  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  with  the  inven- 
tions of  the  many  ingenious  mechanical  appliances  of  the 
American  instructors  of  the  blind,  their  education  has  evolved 
into  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  very  high  standard  in 
intellectual  work,  as  well  as  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  es- 
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pecially  in  music,  for  which  the  blind  seem  to  have  great 
aptness,  good  toste  and  fondness. 

#lt  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  enlightened  liberal 
government  of  the  United  States  will  make  ample  provision 
for  establishing  and  equipping  academies  and  colleges  exclu- 
sively for  the  blind,  both  male  and  female,  to  which  only  the 
graduates  of  the  State  schools  be  admitted. 
^Tlt  is  superfluous  to  z^  reasons  against  their  coedu- 
cation with  the  seeing.  The  medium  of  intercommunication 
of  the  blind  is  through  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  which  must  entirely  supersede  that  of  sight.  The 
blind  require  special  books  with  raised  types  and  many  other 
special  appliances.  The  training  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
Color  Discerned  ^^ ers  en^re^Y  from  that  of  the  seeing,  who  have  largely  the 
advantage,  and  would  not  willingly  be  handicapped  and 
retarded  in  their  studies  by  the  disabilities  the  blind  labor 
under.  The  blind  pay  most  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
aural  and  tactile  faculties,  in  which  they  attain  proficiency 
which  is  simply  marvelous.  Signora  Banfi  of  the  Institute 
in  Milan,  Italy,  has  discerned  colors  by  touch.  She  made  for 
me,  in  my  presence,  two  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  which 
I  presented  to  this  school  as  a  souvenir  from  her. 
tff  Only  those  of  uncommon  great  mentality,  of  acute  recep- 
tive and  long  retentive  powers  ;  those  possessing  the  habit  of 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  an  especial  object,  can  profit  by 
a  co-education  with  the  seeing.     These  very  rare  cases  do 


not  invalidate  the  rule  that  the  blind  will  do  best  in  colleges 
of  their  own,  thoroughly,  liberally  and  intelligently  equipped 
with  libraries,  charts,  maps,  models,  musical  instruments  and 
many  mechanical  appliances,  to  which  the  seeing  are 
strangers* 

tfTThe  blind  are  entitled  to  these  special  privileges*  It  is  no 
more  than  our  government  is  providing  for  the  inhabitants 
of  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  regardless  of  nationality, 
race  or  creed* 

4fl  venture  to  predict  that  the  new  century  will  see  all  these 
expectations  realized,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
will  be  largely  ameliorated  in  every  way  in  the  near  future* 
<f  Permit  me  to  indulge  in  reminiscences  and  to  tell  you  how 
Lansford  recovered  his  sight. 

j^Lansford  came  from  Southwest  Missouri,  the  Ozark 
region*  He  was  about  15  years  old,  and  nearly  blind  from 
immature  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  the  maturing  of  which  had 
to  be  awaited  ere  their  extraction  could  be  made*  It  took 
two  years  for  them  to  reach  that  stage*  Lansford  made 
good  use  of  his  time  in  studying  music,  especially  wind 
instruments*  The  day  was  determined  when  the  operation 
was  to  be  performed. 

tfTOn  the  morning  before  that  date  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
Lansford,  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  window  and  was 
severely  hurt*  I  found  he  had  fractured  the  nose,  clavicle, 
patella  and  fibula,  which  I  quickly  set  and  dressed  cum  legem 
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A  Lucky  Fall. 


artis.^  I  happened  to  notice  that  he  kept  the  eyelids  closed 

and  teors  were  flowing  freely*     I  separated  the  lids  of  the 

weeping  eye,  ond  to  my  surprise  found  the  cataractous  lens 

inside  of  the  lower  lid,  a  large,  round  central  black  pupil, 

and  sight  restored*     The  fall  had  ruptured  the  cornea  and 

the  capsule  of  the  lens,  through  which  the  lens  made  its  exit* 

$#The   fractures  of  the  bones  and  the  wound  in  one  healed 

quickly*     Lansford  remained  to  the  end  of  the  session, 

devoting  himself  to  the  use  of  the  cornet  and  other 

wind   instruments*      On    returning  home    he 

organized  a  brass  band,  of  which  he  became 

a  leader,  and  is  making  a  good  and 

honest  living*    He  never  came  back 

to  have  his   other   eye  operated 

upon*     It  may  be  he  is  waiting 

for   another   lucky   fall. 


Address  of  MR,  JAS,  C  JONES,  delivered 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
February  27th,  1901*  4f  4f  *f  4f  &  &  4T 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  planning  to  seize  the  reins  of  government 
in  France,  ushering  in  the  Second  Empire  ;  while 
Kossuth  (refused  a  landing  on  French  soil)  was 
journeying  from  Turkey  to  America,  just  after 
the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Filmore,  thirty  years  after 
Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
and  while  Austin  A.  King  was  Governor  of 
Missouri  (in  1850-1851),  there  came  to  St.  Louis  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Eli  W.  Whelan. 
Mr.  Whelan  himself  almost  totally  blind,  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  nearly,  if  not  quite 
all  that  could  be  learned  by  those  with  sight  could 
be  acquired  by  those  without  it.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  power  of  convincing  others  of  his  own  conviction  and  by 
interesting  some  of  the  best  of  our  citizens  in  the  work, 
planted  the  seed  that  led  to  the  formation,  first  as  a  private 
benevolence,  and  afterwards,  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State,  of  the  Missouri  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  by  which  title  this  school  was  known  until 
1881,  when  it  was  rechristened,  The  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 
On  January  2d,  1851,  Mr.  Whelan  began  instructing  Elizabeth 
Taylor,    a    blind    girl    14    years  of   age   and   a  blind  boy 
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named  Daniel  Sawyer  Wilkinson,  at  his  boarding  house  on 
7th  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  and  his  pupils  went  to  Jefferson  City, 
where  the  State  Legislature  was  then  in  session.  What  had 
been  accomplished  with  Miss  Taylor  in  the  few  weeks  instruc- 
tion received  from  Mr.  Whelan  so  impressed  the  "Legislators 
that  they  were  induced  to  appropriate  $15,000  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  on  condition  that  $10,000  should  be  contributed 
for  the  same  purpose  by  private  subscription. 
A  certificate  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
Mr.  Whelan's  work,  which  was  approved  by  Governor  King 
on  February  27th,  1851  (just  fifty  years  ago  to-night),  and  it 
is  to  commemorate  this  event  that  we  are  now  assembled. 
Among  those  mentioned  in  the  original  charter,  we  find 
men  who  have  during  the  past  half  century  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  our  city,  but  probably  no  more  lasting 
monument  to  their  real  worth  exists  than  this  institution  which 
they  aided  in  creating  and  maintaining. 

Among  the  original  incorporators  now  living  were  Mr. 
James  E.  Yeatman,  for  many  years  the  President  of  the 
Laclede  Bank,  afterwards  the  Merchants  Laclede  Bank, 
and  Dr.  Simon  Pollak,  for  all  this  while  an  honored 
member  of  the  medical  profession  of  our  city.  The 
other   original  incorporators,  all  of   whom  have  long  since 


entered  on  their  voyage  to  the  Holy  Seat,  were  Adolph 
Abies,  Thomas  Yeatman,  Wayman  Crow,  John  O'Fallon, 
A.  B.  Chambers,  J.  Boyle,  Jno.  B.  Smith,  Asa  Wilgus,  R.  K. 
Woods,  J.  B.  Crockett,  H.  E.  Bridge,  Joseph  Charless,  Nor- 
man Cutter,  I.  Russell,  Charles  A.  Pope,  Wm.  M.  Morrison 
and  Edward  Wyman,  names  already  familiar  in  the  history  of 
the  City  and  State,  but  names  that  should  be  sacred  to  every 
citizen  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  an  institution  that 
in  its  time  has  done  and  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  make 
the  blind  to  see. 

The  condition  imposed  by  the  charter  could  not  be  imme- 
diately complied  with,  and  for  a  time  Mr.  Whelan  continued 
his  instructions  to  Miss  Taylor  and  the  few  others  that  he 
could  accommodate  at  his  boarding  house. 
In  the  Fall  of  1851  but  $7,000  of  the  $10,000  required  by  the 
State's  appropriation  had  been  secured,  and  in  order  to  induce 
other  subscriptions,  an  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  located  then  where  Barr's  store  now  stands,  that  the 
public  might  learn  the  actual  success  that  had  attended  Mr. 
Whelan' s  efforts  and  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  fund. 
At  this  meeting  about  $800  was  contributed  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  institution. 

Just  prior  to  this  meeting,  the  late  Col.  John   O'Fallon   had    John  O'Fallon, 
donated  three  arpents  of  ground  to  the  institution  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  used  as  a  permanent  site.     This  property 
was  located  on  the  Natural  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from 


Pillars  of 

Progress 


the  courthouse,  but  "because  of  its  distance  from  the  city" 

the  trustees  never  accepted  the  donation. 

Similar  out  of  town  locations  were  offered  by  Captain  Elihu 

H.  Shepard,  Mr.  Charles  Rannells  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 

but  for  like  reasons  they  were  rejected. 

Among  the  subscribers  secured  prior  to  or  at  this  meeting 

were 


James  E.  Yeatman 
H.  E.  Bridge 
Wayman  Crow 
Wm.  H.  Belcher 
Joseph  Charless 
Jas.  H.  Lucas 
Asa  Wilgus 
B.  W.  Alexander 
Anna  T.  Farrar 
Geo.  F.  Barnett 
Murdoch  &  Dickson 
Wm.  Glasgow.  Jr. 
R.  K.  Woods 
Robert  Holmes 
Francis  T.  Belt 
Edward  J.  Gay 
H.  D.  Bacon 
Alfred  Vinton 
T.  Grimsley 


S.  Pollak 
W.  S.  Potts 
J.  R.  Shepley 
E.  F.  Pittman 
Wolff  &  Hoppe 
Adolphus  Meier  &  Co. 
Alexander  Kayser 

E.  C.  Anglerodt 
Robert  Barth 
Adolphus  Boeckeler 
Edward  Eggers 
Julius  Morris 
Louis  C.  Hirschberg 
Houseman,Henry&  Co. 
Henry  B.  Belt 

Low  &  Knapp 
S.  Schulenburg, 

F.  A.  Dick 
D.  T.  Wales 


J.  B.  Brant 
Joseph  A.  Sire 
J.  A.  Brownler 
W.  T.  Christy 
Wm.  M.  Morrison 
M.  Blair 
Thos.  A.  Wright 
Thomas  Yeatman 
Calvin  Case 
S.  Russell 
H.  L.  Paris 
Jno.  C.  Tevis 
Andrew  Christy 
Truman  Post 
O.  D.  Filley 
Norman  Cutter 
Isaac  H.  Sturgeon 
J.  OTallon 
C.  A.  Pope,  M.  D. 


While  thus  mentioning  a  few  of    our   citizens  to   whom  the 
institution  is  indebted  for  material  aid,  it   is   a  pleasure   to 


recall  also  that  our  Library  contains  two  copies  of  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shop"  in  Boston  Print,  "the  personal  gift  of  the  late    Carles  Dickens 
Charles  Dickens." 

During  the  first  year  of  its  history  (1851  and  1852)  the 
institution  used  a  rented  house  on  Pine  Street  and  had  but  six 
pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  1853,  the  institution  moved  to 
Broadway  and  Howard  Street,  and  into  a  building  tendered 
rent  free  by  the  late  Captain  Andrew  Harper— it  then  had 
fourteen  pupils. 

In  1854  the  present  site  was  purchased  from  General  John 
Ruland  for  $27,000.  In  1856  and  1857  a  new  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  and  the  institution  has  been 
maintained  here  ever  since. 

It  was  in  1854  also  that  Miss  Taylor  who  had  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  educating  the  blind  to  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, died.  To  her  memory  Mr.  Whelan  in  one  of  his 
communications  to  the  Board  pays  the  following  tribute  : 
"We  are  called  on  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Elizabeth  S.  Taylor, 
our  first  and  most  promising  pupil.  As  our  first  pupil,  the 
one  through  whose  elementary  requirements  the  practicability 
of  educating  the  blind  was  illustrated  first  to  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri,  and  afterwards  to  hundreds  in  various  portions 
of  the  State,  she  was  endeared  to  us  by  every  incident  and 
event  that  marks  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  institution. 
Mild  and  gentle,  amiable  and  kind,  contented,  cheerful  and 


happy,  she  was  a  favorite  among  her  companions,  while 
industry,  perseverance  and  correct  deportment,  gave  her 
equal  claims  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  her  teachers. 
To  many  other  attractions  she  added  the  charms  of  music. 
Endowed  with  fair  talent  and  a  superior  voice,  she  bade  fair  to 
merit  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  the  musical  world,  for 
with  but  very  limited  instruction  and  practice,  she  had  already 
begun  to  attract  much  attention.  With  the  innocency  and 
simplicity  of  childhood  she  combined  the  dignity  and  manners 
of  riper  years.  In  short,  to  say  that  she  was  the  ornament 
of  our  school,  is  neither  flattery  to  her  memory,  nor  injustice 
Death  of  to  her  companions.     She  was  taken  sick  at  the  residence  of 

Elizabeth  Taylor  her  parents  in  this  city,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  soon  after  the 
close  of  our  last  session,  and  died  after  a  few  days  illness. 
We  mourn  her  loss,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to  supply  her 
place.' ' 

Within  two  years  after  its  organization,  the  institution  was 
instructing  fifteen  students — out  of  a  supposed  total  of  300 
blind  persons  in  the  State.  In  a  report  made  by  the  Trustees 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1853,  they  say  "The  blind  are 
reluctant  to  leave  home,  and  parents  of  blind  children  are 
slow  to  believe  that  they  can  be  instructed."  And  I  pause  to 
emphasize  this  statement  and  to  reiterate  it  as  of  this  date. 
This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  permit  their 
afflicted  children  to  leave  the  hearthstone,  is  probably  the 
main  reason  why  perhaps  several  hundred  blind  children  in 


?/ 


the  State  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  not- 
withstanding fifty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
furnish  facilities  for  educating  the  blind  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  surrounded  by  every  essential  comfort  that  can  be 
procured. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  pause  again  to  either  compliment  or 
commend  the  present  superintendent  and  his  very  able  and 
efficient  corps  of  assistants,  because  the  main  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  deal  with  the  past  and  not  with  the  present,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  may  be  rashly  supposed  that  I  (as 
one  of  the  Board  of  Managers)  am  in  some  way  responsible 
for  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  institution — and 
extended  commendation  from  me  might  be  construed  as  in 
part  self  laudatory — I  think  this  a  fitting  moment  to  impress 
upon  all  whom  it  may  interest  that  the  reluctance  of  parents  to 
permit  their  blind  children  to  attend  the  school  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  part  of  the  child's  affliction.  At  home  the  unedu- 
cated blind  are  a  burden,  a  hindrance  and  a  care.  No  matter 
how  willingly,  how  fondly,  how  patiently  the  parent  may 
assume  the  care  and  bear  the  burden,  if  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  furnished  the  brain  to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the 
loss  of  sight,  the  burden,  the  solicitude,  the  utter  despair  of 
the  child  can  but  increase  with  the  flow  of  time.  With 
increasing  age  will  surely  come  an  increasing  sense  of  its  own 
affliction,  and  despite  all  efforts  to  fill  the  heart  with  joy,  the 
sadness  that  comes  with   the   utter  loneliness  of    illiterate 


Sadness  of 


blindness,  will  hang  like  an  impenetrable  cloud  over  mind  and 
heart. 

Here  where  they  are  taught  to  care  for  themselves,  to  think 
for  themselves,  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  cultivated  that 
it  does  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  sense  of  sight,  where  the 
burden  of  blindness  being  reduced  to  the  minimum,  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  unappreciated ;  where  the  students 
perform  each  duty  in  life,  as  well,  and  often  better  than 
Companionship  those  with  sight,  where  occupation  displaces  idleness  and 
knowledge  takes  the  place  of  ignorance,  dull  care  is  driven 
away,  the  heart  and  mind  are  both  developed  and  life  is  a  joy 
instead  of  a  sorrow. 

Add  to  this  the  assurance  that  here  every  material  want  is 
supplied,  as  well,  and  often  better,  than  it  can  be  at  home — 
the  students  wholesomely  fed  and  comfortably  housed,  and 
we  have  almost  a  demonstration  that  the  mother  who,  for  love 
or  for  hate,  deprives  the  child  of  the  advantages  it  can  here 
acquire,  is  herself  blind — and  if,  having  eyes,  she  would 
come  and  see  how  well  others  progress  here,  surely  she  would 
not  longer  deny  her  own  the  advantages  the  State  not  only 
offers  but  urges  her  to  take  as  evidencing  what  can  be  done 
even  for  the  apparently  hopeless  cases  of  long-continued 
blindness. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  instance  where  a  boy  was  received  into 
the  institution,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of  helpless 
idiocy.     Every  one  but  his  mother  thought  him  to  be  in  fact 


an  idiot.  She  rested  her  hope  of  his  improvement  upon  some  ~p.  Creation  of 
occasional  glimmerings  of  intellect  which  no  one  but  a  mother  a  Mind* 
would  have  observed.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  could  not  talk, 
and  his  face  was  so  dull  that  the  teachers  almost  doubted  if  he 
could  hear.  He  needed  as  much  attention  as  an  infant,  being 
unable  in  any  way  to  help  himself.  For  two  or  three  months 
the  then  superintendent  doubted  if  anything  could  be  done, 
and  at  one  of  the  meetings  he  reported  to  the  Board  that  he 
had  nearly  abandoned  hope,  but  being  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  'hope  against  hope,'  he  persevered,  and  within  a  year 
that  little  boy  was  running  about  the  playground,  or  learning 
his  lesson  in  the  school-room  with  all  the  liveliness  and  intelli- 
gence which  belongs  to  his  age.  It  seemed  not  only  the  edu- 
cation, but  almost  the  creation  of  a  mind.  His  features  seemed 
to  have  changed,  and  his  head,  which  looked  like  that  of  an 
idiot,  developed  under  the  influence  of  mental  exercise. 
Instead  of  growing  up  in  idiotic  stupidity,  he  soon  had  the 
prospect  before  him  of  a  happy  and  independent  life. 
At  an  early  day  the  Institution  began  to  instruct  the  students 
to  make  cane  chairs,  mats,  brushes  and  brooms,  and  the  latter 
is  one  of  our  principal  departments  now. 
Referring  to  the  early  history  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Whelan  says : 

"Eleven  boys  and  young  men  make  all  kinds  of  drawn  or 
wired  brushes  good  enough  to  sell  in  any  market.  Of  these, 
four  are  good  mat  makers,  and  one  a  broom  maker,  and  of 


this  number,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  there  are  four  or  six 
who,  did  circumstances  require,  could  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, and  one  is  really  doing  so,  and  is  the  mainstay  of  a 
widowed  mother.  I  might  refer  to  this  very  individual  as  one 
of  those  for  whom  little  could  be  done,  did  not  the  Institution 
take  particular  pains  to  induce  the  blind  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  education.  It  was  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion  that  he  entered  school  and  after  remaining 
a  few  days  left  unceremoniously,  but  was  admitted  a  second 
time,  and  a  second  time  left.  After  a  few  months  he  applied 
again,  and  was  a  third  time  admitted.  At  present  he  is  one 
of  the  most  steady,  inoffensive  and  industrious  young  men  I 
have  ever  known,  and  bids  fair  to  reward  us  for  our  persever- 
ance with  him." 

To-day  our  graduates,  with  but  few  exceptions,  make  an  inde- 
pendent living  by  teaching  or  performing  music,  or  by  broom 
making,  and  the  blind  boy  who  graduates  from  this  school 
scorns  to  be  given  his  living  when  he  has  been  taught  to 
make  it. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  we  should  view  this  Insti- 
tution— a  view  which  to  my  mind  quite  as  clearly  indicates 
its  ability  to  develop  mind  and  heart  of  a  child  as  any  other. 
Unless  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  develops  along  with  other 
developments,  there  is,  surely  something  wrong  in  the  child 
life  or  its  environments.  The  blind,  under  proper  conditions, 
will  develop  this  sense  quite  as  freely  as   the    seeing.     For 


: 


proof  of  this  I  intend  to  quote  verbatim  from  one  of  Mr. 
Whelan's  early  reports  in  which  he  says  : 
"In  awarding  to  our  pupils  their  share  of  well  merited  praise, 
for  the  harmony  and  good  order  which  have  characterized  the 
school  during  the  year,  I  am  reminded  of  an  idea  entertained 
by  many,  to  the  effect,  that  the  blind  are  free  from  what  are 
commonly  denominated  the  unruly  or  mischievous  propensi- 
ties common  to  the  young,  but  both  myself  and  associates 
can  testify  that  we  have  pupils  who  can  lay  crooked  pins, 
wax,  etc.,  on  their  classmates'  seats;  can  whisper  wrong 
answers  to  lead  astray  in  recitation;  remove  slats  from  bed- 
steads; knot  the  clothes  of  room-mates,  and  tie  the  great  toes 
of  sound  sleepers  together;  all  this  and  much  more,  they  can 
do,  and  when  done,  enjoy  the  pain  and  confusion  of  their 
victims  as  fully  as  if  their  pranks  had  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  sight." 

For  the  benefit  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  I  want  to  say  that 
occasionally  reports  of  similar  conduct  have  come  to  the 
present  Board.  I  am  almost  a  boy  myself.  I  hope  I  may 
continue  to  "grow  younger  with  increasing  years,"  and  con- 
sequently, personally,  I  have  enjoyed  "hearing  tell"  of  these 
tricks  ;  and  that  you  might  occasionally  have  the  privilege  of 
raising  a  "rough  house"  I  once  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  entire  control  of  the  school  be  turned  over  to  you  boys  on 
the  29th  of  February  in  each  year  except  Leap  Year,  but  my 
fellow  trustees  are  old,  crabbed,   crusty  fellows,  who  have 
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almost  forgotten  that  they  ever  were  boys,  and  the  punish- 
ment they  have  in  store  for  a  repetition  of  these  or  like 
pranks  would  bring  terror  to  your  hearts — but  as  you  must  not 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  so  I  must  not  tell  tales  out  of  the 
Board  meetings.  Therefore  have  a  caution,  don't  take  what 
I  say  to-night  as  a  privilege  to  play  pranks,  for  I'm  a  hope- 
less minority  in  the  Board  and  I  couldn't  possibly  deter  my 
associates  from  their  purpose  to  cruelly  and  inhumanly  punish 
any  infraction  of  the  rules. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  small  beginning  of  this  and  similar 
institutions  in  America  (and  Mr.  Whelan  and  his  exhibition  of 
Miss  Taylor  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  hoped  for  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  similar 
efforts  made  in  several  of  the  States  about  that  period)  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  not  only  how  substantial  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Blind,  but  also  how 
complete  has  been  the  recognition  of  that  progress  abroad. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says  "The  Institutions  of 
America  are  not  asylums,  but  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
educational  establishments,  in  which  the  blind  without  regard 
to  their  future,  receive  a  thorough  education.  The  blind  of 
the  United  States  are  socially  far  above  those  of  any  other 
country ;  large  numbers  of  them  become  eminent  scholars 
and  musicians,  and  even  their  blind  workmen  enjoy  a  degree 
of  comfort  unknown  in  England  or  on  the  continent." 
So  marked  an  encomium  from  authority  so  eminent  is  due 


quite  as  much  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  conceived  and 
nourished  the  institutions  of  this  class  as  to  the  broad  Amer- 
ican spirit  in  which  they  have  ever  been  supported  by  the 
different  States  of  the  Union. 

In  this  respect  the  State  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  States  to  take  upon  herself  the  difficult  task  of  teaching 
the  apparently  helpless  how  to  help  themselves,  has  been  just, 
almost  to  the  border  of  generousness.  Recognizing  at  all 
times  that  those  of  her  children  who  were  deprived  of 
some  of  the  faculties  given  to  the  more  favored  of  God's 
flock,  deserved,  if  need  be,  greater  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  that  remained,  she  has  never  hesitated 
to  answer  promptly,  willingly  and  lovingly  every  appeal  for 
further  aid  and  added  improvements. 

But  to  the  founders  of  this  Institution  whose  names  ennoble 
its  earliest  charter,  to  those  whose  first  subscriptions  launched 
forth  this  great  enterprise,  whose  purpose,  wholly  unselfish, 
sought  not  profit,  nor  individual  gain  for  its  promoters,  but 
only  the  betterment  and  improvement  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  is  due  the  credit  of  installing  in  the  public  mind 
the  general  desire  to  bring  a  better  light  to  those  who  cannot 
see.  While  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Blind  in  this  great  State,  to 
the  real  father  and  founder  of  this  great  school,  to  him 
whose  constant,  earnest,  ceaseless  efforts  changed  the  possi- 
bility of  this  education  into  a  practical  accomplished  fact,  to 
Eli  W.  Whelan,  the  progenitor  of  the  Missouri  Institute  for 
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the  Education  of  the  Blind,  is  due  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  every  one  that  has  ever  been  a  student  within  its  walls. 
If  it  be  true  that  men  are  great  only  as  they  are  good,  then 
he  and  his  associates  were  truly  great,  for  in  no  instance  that 
had  come  under  my  observation  has  so  much  that  is  good 
resulted  from  so  small  a  beginning.  Recur  to  his  touching 
appeals  to  the  people  of  this  town  to  aid  him  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  his  almost  pathetic 
exhibition  of  Miss  Taylor  to  our  Legislature  in  1851  and  the 
resulting  appropriation  of  $15,000  that  he  might  further  ex- 
periment with  the  education  of  like  unfortunates ;  compare 
the  list  of  six  pupils  whom  he  instructed  during  1852  with  the 
well  equipped  institution  to-day,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
pupils  enrolled,  with  its  corps  of  instructors  specially  drilled 
to  teach  the  blind,  instructing  as  it  does  not  only  in  various 
trades,  but  giving  every  educational  advantage  that  is  given 
to  those  who  can  see — a  history  that  has  demonstrated  that 
the  blind  are  capable  of  the  highest  competition  with  the 
seeing,  and  truly  the  progress  is  marvelous,  not  only  because  of 
the  work  done,  but  because  that  work  was  a  work  of  love, 
born  of  love,  nourished  with  love,  grown  to  strong  manhood 
and  almost  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  love — let  us  hope  that  like  the 
love  of  the  All  Wise  for  His  children,  the  love  of  our  great 
State  for  its  children  will  never  die,  but  that  nourished  on  in 
years  to  come,  the  good  that  shall  flow  from  a  motive  so  pure 
will  only  be  better  because  it  is  greater  and  more  widely  spread. 


The  Present* 


As  we  see  around  us  the  results  of  the  great  work  that  has 
gone  on  in  the  half  century  just  closed  and  compare  the 
bright,  happy,  beaming  faces  of  the  blind — who  can  almost 
see — able  to  go  about  among  us  and  be  of  us,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  able  to  care  for  and  maintain  themselves  as  the  more 
fortunate  of  their  fellow  men,  grown  proud  and  brave  because 
of  the  consciousness  of  independence  attained,  we  recall  the 
picture  of  the  dog-led  blind  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
with  about  the  same  sense  of  appreciation  that  we  have  of 
Cinderella  and  the  Diamond  Slipper,  and  though  the  latter 
was  but  a  fable  and  the  former  a  fact,  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future  they  shall  both  be  hazy  unrealities — only  a  memory 
or  only  a  dream. 

As  we  assemble  here  to-night  to  do  honor  to  this   institution 

and  to  its  founders,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  century  to 

come  others  will  similarly  pay  homage  to  us,  not 

because  of  the  wealth  we've  accumulated  nor 

the  power  that  we  wielded,  but  only  because 

like  those  who  have  gone  before,  we 

aided  in  doing  for  others  that  they 

might  do  for  themselves. 


ORIGINAL  POEM 

Composed  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  by  Miss  Lily  Hendrix,  — 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of   the  Class  of   1884*  "~ 


THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP  OF  THE  BLIND. 


WAS  dark,  ah!  yes,  how  dark  it  was 

You  cannot  feel  or  know ; 
'Twas  dark  without,  'twas  dark  within, 

'Twas  dark  above,  below. 
No  light,  not  e'en  a  single  ray, 

No  knowledge  of  the  light 
That  shone  for  others  all  around, 

And  made  their  world  so  bright. 


The  good  Lord  said,  "This  must  not  be 

I'll  send  an  angel  there 
To  compensate  them  for  their  loss, 

They  need  my  tenderest  care." 
So  on  this  holy  mission  came 

An  angel  in  disguise 
Of  mercy,  and  at  once  began 

To  seek  the  good  and  wise. 


So  tenderly  and  quietly 

Within  the  noblest  breasts 
A  device  glorious  was  wrought 

That  every  nation  blest. 
A  voice  whispered  soft  and  low, 
"Go  forth  and  ye  will  find 
The  ways  and  means  (for  there  are  some) 
To  educate  the  blind." 


To  educate  the  blind  ?  how  strange ! 

What  manner,  or  what  way 
Could  there  be  ?  Why  the  lowest  beast 

Is  not  more  dull  than  they ! 
But  Time  with  all  its  power  proved 

That  such  a  thing  could  be ; 
So  the  magic  lamp  was  lighted 

By  which  the  blind  could  see. 

And  from  the  pit  of  ignorance, 

And  discontent  and  gloom, 
They  soon  emerged  to  life  and  hope, 

To  beauty  and  to  bloom. 
Far  more  great  and  wonderful  than 

Aladdin's  lamp  of  old 
Is  this  lamp  of  education 

By  which  the  blind  behold 

All  the  glories  of  our  planet, 

And  other  planets,  too. 
Ah !   day  by  day,  and  year  by  year 

Its  light  more  radiant  grew ; 
Till  within  earth's  field  of  labor 

We  each  can  take  a  part, 
And  bear  the  portion  given  us 

With  cheerful  hands  and  heart. 


How  often  as  I  pass  along, 

I  hear  some  voice  kind 
And  pityingly  exclaim,  "Poor  thing! 

Make  way  for  her,  she's  blind!" 
I  blind?     Ah,  yes,  you  call  me  so! 

You  never  could  have  been 
Where  I  have  been,  you  ne'er  will  see 

The  sights  that  I  have  seen : 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west 

I've  roamed  the  wide  world  o'er, 
And  on  the  ocean's  deep  blue  waves 

I've  sailed  from  shore  to  shore: 
I've  stood  upon  the  shell-strewn  beach, 

And  seen  the  white  caps  rise, 
And  watched  the  mad  waves  leap  on  high 

As  though  they'd  strike  the  skies : 

I've  seen  the  proud  ships  sail  away 

With  jolly  crew  on  deck, 
And  seen  its  white  sails  fade  and  fade 

In  distance,  to  a  speck: 
I've  wandered  by  the  lake  and  gazed 

In  rapture  oathe  scene, 
It  seemed  a  silver  mirror  set 

Within  a  frame  of  green : 


I've  seen  the  year  array  itself 

In  vernal  robes  of  spring, 
When  blue  birds  had  begun  to  nest, 

And  robins  chirp  and  sing: 
I've  watched  the  busy  bee  and  ant, 

The  milk  white  lambs  at  play, 
The  brooklet  laughing  at  the  sun, 

Or  fleeing  from  his  ray: 

I've  seen  the  summer  gliding  in 

So  gentle  and  so  fair ; 
While  Flora  with  her  lily  hands 

Strewed  roses  everywhere : 
I've  seen  the  fields  of  waving  corn, 

The  meadows  fresh  with  hay, 
The  farmers  toiling  in  the  sun 

Throughout  the  livelong  day : 

I've  seen  the  flowers  droop  and  die, 

The  green  leaves  turn  to  brown 
And  red  and  gold,  by  autumn  winds, 

The  nuts  come  tumbling  down ! 
I've  seen  the  earth  in  somber  robes, 

The  skies  look  dark  and  drear, 
As  winter  with  his  icy  hands 

Shut  out  the  old,  old  year: 


I've  stood  upon  the  mountain  top 

And  caught  the  first  faint  glow 
Of  Phoebus,  as  he  rose  and  smiled 

Upon  our  earth  below : 
I've  watched  his  smile  grow  brighter  till 

A  molten  golden  tide 
Flooded  all  the  hills  and  mountains, 

And  valleys  far  and  wide : 

I've  watched  him  when  he  wearied  of 

The  day  and  sank  to  rest 
Behind  a  bank  of  purple  clouds 

That  hovered  in  the  West : 
I've  seen  the  angels  wreath  the  stars 

Upon  the  brow  of  night ; 
While  Luna  lighted  earth  and  sky 

With  soft  and  silv'ry  light: 

I've  knelt  within  the  valley  when 

The  grass  was  wet  with  dew, 
'Mid  myriads  of  flowers  ** 

Of  every  brilliant  hue  ; 
The  snow-clad  Alps  above  me  rose ; 

I've  watched  (and  held  my  breath) 
The  avalanche  come  swooping  down — 

A  monster  bent  on  death ! 


I've  been  in  ancient  cities,  and 

Through  Gothic  halls  I've  tread ; 
I've  looked  with  awe  and  reverence  on 
The  sculptures  of  the  dead — 
f  Old  kings  and  queens,  who  each  have  had 

A  long  and  eventful  reign, 
i    And  heroes  who  have  fought  and  died 
Upon  the  battle  plain: 

With  tenderest  emotion  that 

Has  thrilled  and  stirred  my  heart, 
I've  looked  upon  the  paintings  rare, 

The  noblest  work  of  art: 
I've  been  in  stately  castles  and 

Cathedrals  old  and  quaint, 
And  have  viewed  the  holy  statues 

Of  each  departed  saint: 

Through  royal  parks  and  gardens  I 

Have  been  from  time  to  time, 
And  seen  the  beasts  and  birds  and  plants 

Of  almost  ev'ry  clime: 
Oh !   from  Alaska's  ice-fields  to 

The  mildest  southern  land 
I've  been — but  what's  the  use  to  tell? 

You  cannot  understand ! 


You  cannot  realize  the  good 

The  lamp  your  kind  hands  lit 
Has  thrown  upon  the  shadowed  lives 

Of  those  who  follow  it. 
It  brings  us  hope  and  courage  and 

Extends  our  narrow  span, 
And  fills  our  hearts  with  gratitude 

And  faith  in  God  and  man. 

I  know  a  curtain's  hanging  o'er 

Those  windows  of  my  soul ; 
That  shadows  deep  and  dark  oftimes 

Across  my  pathway  roll ; 
But  there's  a  glorious  light  within 

That  e'er  will  brighter  grow, 
Dark  clouds  and  storms  will  gather  yet 

They  cannot  dim  its  glow. 

I  know  we  sometimes  meet  with  those 
Who  ne'er  appreciate 
\  The  glorious  gifts  that  God  has  sent, 

Who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
■  Of  ev'ry  cross,  and  only  live 
To  murmur,  sigh  and  pine ; 
Whose  very  countenance  seems  to  say, 
"Oh,  pity  me!     I'm  blind." 


fs  Ah,  perhaps,  they've  grown  discouraged 
/        By  failures  day  by  day ; 
Perhaps,  they've  asked  for  labor  and 

Are  always  answered,  "nay." 
Perhaps  you  have  not  been  willing 

To  let  them  even  try? 
Oh,  if  they  are  sad,  this  may  be 
The  very  reason  why! 

Surely,  in  this  world  of  ours  there 

Is  work  enough  for  all. 
If  we  have  strength  and  courage,  He 

Who  notes  the  sparrows  fall, 
Will  not  forsake  and  leave  us,  but 

Will  help  us  in  our  task ; 
So  it  is  not  then  for  pity 

Or  charity  we  ask. 

Ah,  no ;  we  only  ask  for  work, 

For  something  we  can  do, 
For  recompense  as  we  deserve, 

That's  what  we  ask  of  you ! 
Only  try  us,  only  try  us! 

And  we  will  do  our  best. 
Though  one  sense  has  been  denied  us, 

We'll  prove  to  you  the  rest 


Are  strengthened  and  cultivated 

For  Him,  who  reigns  on  high. 
Yes,  we  can  work  as  well  as  you, 

If  you'll  but  let  us  try. 
Remember  we  are  mortals,  not 

A  strange  and  new-made  kind, 
But  fellow-creatures  like  yourselves. 

Oh,  say  no  more,  we're  blind! 


The  graduates  of   the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 

since  1891,  their  Names,  Addresses 

and  Occupations* 


Name. 

Alice  Hymers 

Vida  Drane 

Annie  Owens 

Fannie  Kramer 

Barbara  Jackson 
(Schaefer) 

John  Wears 

Louis  Holling 

Georgia  Wilkinson, 
Thomas  McGinty 
William  Leek 


Address. 
St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Macon 
New  Haven 

Windsor 

St.  Louis 

Spickardsville 
St.  Louis 
Warrcnton 


Thomas  Robertson  Oklahoma 

Frederick  Doyle  St.  Louis 

Kate  McCormack  St.  Louis 

Cora  Montgomery  Milan 

Mary  Newman  St.  Louis 

Hamilton  Oglesby  Pilot  Grove 

Jennie  Goodin  Adele 
Susan  Jones (Comstock)  Butler 

Charles  Bailey  St.  Louis 


Occupation. 
Music  Teacher 
Music  Teacher 
Elocution  Teacher 


Housewife 

Elocution 

Music  Teacher 
and  Masseur 

Housewife 

Musician 

Music  Teacher 
and  Piano  Tuner 

Farmer 

Died 


Music  Teacher 

Printer 

Musician 

Died 

Music  Teacher 


Name. 

Address. 

Occupation. 

Alex  Hopper 

Aurora 

Piano  Tuner 

Ida  Pickett  (Wells) 

Areola 

Housewife 

Oscar  Gempp 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Musician 

Fred  Wells 

Henderson 

Musician 

Bertha  Brown 

Troy 

Housekeeper 

Edith  Cook 

St.  Louis 

Braille  Stereotyper 

Samuel  Scott 

Whitesville 

Fillmore  Dutro 

Coffeysburgh 

Music  Teacher 

Henry  Atkins 

Mayview 

Broom  Maker 

August  Dierker 

St.  Charles 

Broom  Maker 

Jesse  Humphrey 

Moberly 

Broom  Maker 

Henry  Turner 

St.  Clement 

Musician 

Maud  Endicott 

Liberty 

Leona  Raulston 

Salem 

Housekeeper 

Laura  Eisner 

St.  Louis 

Rhuey  Sheetz 

Princeton 

Vallie  McDonald 

St.  Joseph 

Knitting 

Daniel  Barnes 

Senath 

Broom  Making 

Marlowe  Howell 

Troy 

Broom  Making 

Roland  Howell 

Troy 

Musician 

The  Programme  of  the  Celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 


CHORUS— Invitation, 
ADDRESS, 


School. 


Vaezir 
Dr.  S.  Pollak 


Member  of  First  Board  of  Trustees. 

PIANO  SOLO— Waltz  Caprice  in  D  flat,         Charles  W.  Bailey 
Charles  W.  Bailey,  Class  of  '96. 


ADDRESS, 


Jas.  C.  Jones 


Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 

VIOLIN  SOLO— Mazurka  de  Bravore,  .  .  Mi 

Thomas  Dee,  Class  of  '01. 

ORIGINAL  POEM— The  Wonderful  Lamp  of  the  Blind. 
Lily  Hendrix,  Class  of  '84. 


PIANO  SOLO- 


-The  Brookside, 

Viola  Wright. 


MARCH— Jolly  Students, 

Orchestra. 

PIANO  SOLO— Cradle  Song, 

VOCAL  SOLO— Joan  of  Arc, 

Ida  Glover. 


Tours 
Fahrbach 

Bessie  Beane 
Bemberg 


PANTOMIME— The  Lotus  Eaters.         .  .  Tennyson 

Miss  Hitch,  Reader. 

Lucille  Walker,  Tillie  Haines  and  Eliza  White. 


VOCAL  DUET— I  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes,   ' 

Miss  Jennie  Davis  and  Ida  Glover. 


Edith  Cook 
Class  of  '98 


1851-1901. 

THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  THEN  AND  NOW. 


Board  of  Trustees,  1851. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Potts,  President. 

Hudson  E.  Bridge,  Vice-President. 
Robert  K.  Woods,  Secretary. 
Joseph  Charles. 

Robert  Holmes. 

Dr.  S.  Pollakm 

James  E.  Yeatman. 
Eli  W.  Whelan,  Superintendent. 


Board  of  Managers,  1901. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Holmes,  President,  Piedmont. 

E.  C.  Waters,  Vice-President,  Vandalia. 
Jas.  C.  Jones,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  Jeff.  Pollard,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  J.  Harvey  Moore,  Oculist,  St.  Louis. 
S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 


**"'5S0UR,   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SU^ 


1827    MORGAN    STREET. 


